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expression with a very different meaning in different parts of the 
country. — Charles E. Bessey. 

Two Text-Books of Physiology. 2 — The State of Indiana has 
gone into the business of loaning its name as endorsing certain text- 
books, which are published as the " Indiana State Series." These two 
books, by Professor Jenkins, now of the Leland Stanford University, 
belong to the series. Of the advantages and disadvantages of such a 
course, much might be said; but for this we have no room aside from 
the remark that in our opinion the disadvantages far outweigh the 
greatest advantages gained — the publication of the books at reasonable 
rates, the prices of the two volumes being fixed by law at thirty and 
sixty cents respectively. 

Dr. Jenkins has done his work well in both volumes, the "Advanced" 
work being the better of the two — the " Primary " being too old in its 
style for the students for which it is intended. In each work there is 
a freshness of style and a logical arrangement which please us, and the 
greatest fault we can find with the work is the insertion of " review 
questions " which were doubtless demanded by the publishers (we 
might say parenthetically that Professor Martin's otherwise excellent 
"Human Body, Briefer Course," is damaged by the same operation.) 
Especially admirable is the treatment of the use of alcoholic stimulants, 
narcotics, and the like. There is no lurid description of the drunkard's 
stomach, no intemperate use of adjectives, but rather a plain, common- 
sense view of the matter which will be as effective as the more extrava- 
gant statements so common in the suppression of intemperance. In short, 
we regard these books as among the very best for schools of the gram- 
mar and high school grades, and can but wish that they might sup- 
plant, in other States than Indiana, the trashy works so commonly in 
use. 

Calderwood on Mental Evolution. 3 — This octavo of 350 pages 
is written with the object of harmonizing the modern doctrine of evo- 
lution or physical continuity, with the doctrine of non-continuity of 
mental evolution, so far as regards man. The author endeavors to 
show that while the physical structure of man may have been the 
result of "an evolutionary process, his mind presents too great a differ- 

2 0. P. Jenkins. Primary lessons in human physiology. Indianapolis, 1891, pp. 211. 

O. P. Jenkins. Advanced lessons in human physiology. Indianapolis, 1891, pp. 
318. 

3 Evolution and Man's Place in Nature, by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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ence from that of any of the lower animals to permit us to believe in 
its origin by a similar process. He regards mind properly so-called, 
as restricted to man, asserting that animals possess " sensible discrimi- 
nation " only, while man possesses " rational discrimination." He thus 
defines the latter power. 4 " Negatively, intelligence is non-sensible 
discrimination, a distinguishing of difference to which sensibility is 
unequal. Positively, intelligence is discrimination of the meaning of 
sensible impressions." This kind of intelligence Dr. Calderwood 
denies to the animals below man. Few or no naturalists familiar with 
animals will concur in restricting Dr. Calderwood's intelligence as 
here denned, to man. It is certain that a great many, if not the 
majority, of animal species "discriminate" to varying degrees, "the 
meaning of sensible impressions. Had the author desired a more cer- 
tain criterion of difference between the animal and the human mind, it 
seems to us that he would have found it more surely in the capacity 
of the production of the concept, though it does not seem certain that 
this grade of mental action is entirely restricted to man. 

The grade of mental activity displayed by animals can not, however, 
be excluded from the realm of mind. Indeed, when reduced to its 
lowest terms, mind appears as sense impressions, and it ceases only 
with the disa23pearance of consciousness. Such at least is the compre- 
hensive definition which may be set off in contrast with no mind, or 
the realm of pure physical energy. Of course such a definition is not 
acceptable to the advocates of the non-continuity of mental evolution. 

In accordance with the latter view, Dr. Calderwood does not admit 
that intelligence is related to physical structure (p. 178), although 
many convincing proofs to the contrary can be found in the annals of 
brain pathology. He regards passion and not intelligence as the 
active guide in animal evolution. He regards instinct (pp. 179-187) 
as not intelligence in any form. He closes with an eloquent defense of 
Christianity, as though the doctrine of the continuous evolution of intel- 
ligence conflicted with it. 

It seems to us that in making comparisons between the minds of men 
and animals, we learn most by using the lowest tyjjes of man. Com- 
parisons between the latter and the highest types of men are also very 
instructive. If the continuity of mental evolution has been interrupted, 
some interruptions during human evolution might be found as well as 
prior to it. 

Dr. Calderwood's book is interesting as showing what can be said on 
the non-evolutionary side of psychology. There is much of interest in 
it, but we do not find his reasoning conclusive. — C. 

4 P. 151. 



